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LUME I. 


————— 
——————— 


Original Poetry. 





WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
WHAT I LOVE. 
BY S. C. KINNEY. 


love the morning’s glory-beam, 
That pales the stars on high; 


_— 


love the deep noon’s sultriness, 
And evening’s breezy sigh: 


a 


love the fair moon’s silver orb, 
That lights the dewy lea, 

And all the myriad stars that gaze, 
By night, on earth and sea. 


I love the blue lake's stilly breast, 
When night is on the land; 

I love the shout that waters give, 
Upleaping on the strand: 

I love the quiet of the woods, 
Where rear the tall old trees 

Their leafy tops, that shade the noon 
And whisper to the breeze. 


I love the laugh of merry birds, 
When springtime greens the leaf, 

And paints the blossoms manifold 
Whose life is all so brief: 

I love those blossoms, for they do 
Remember me of one 

Whose life was like a half-blown flow’r 
That withers in the sun. 


But, most of all, I love a maid 
Whose witchful blue eye beams, 

The cynosure of daily thoughts, 
And theme of nightly dreams: 

Her hand is on my heart alway, 
Her image in my soul; 

And I MAUN love her evermore, 
Whatever fates control. 


WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
THE PROSPECT. 
BY AUGUSTUS. 

O there are flowers, bright, blessed flowers, 
That bloom before the throne above; 

And there are bowers, unfading bowers, 
Within that glorious land of love; 

And in the sweet and thrilling dreams, 
Which flit across the soul in time, 

That bright land blooms and life’s fair stream 
Shines with the splendors of that clime. 


How oft earth’s flowers send forth a death, 
Though clad they be in beauty’s bloom; 
How oft within their sweetest breath, 
Dwells the forerunner of the tomb ;— 
How then the flowers of that fair clime, 
Spread forth their blessed beauties rare, 
And bid the heart abide the time, 
When it shall clasp those beauties there! 


Death dwells within our bowers here, 
And loves his beauteous resting place, 
To lure us on devoid of fear, 
To see his hollow, ghastly face;— 
How then the bowers of that fair clime 
A blessed welcome gently wave, 
And bid the soul abide the time, 
When it shall live beyond the grave! 


When the rough waves of sorrow roll, 
And the wild storms of life are dark, 
And cast upon time’s treacherous shoal, 
Our weary, wand’ring, found’ring bark ;— 
How then the waves of life’s fair stream, 
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Glance with the rainbow of the skies, of thais 
And show the heart a brighter scene, 


Where storms of sorrow ne'er arise! 


Such is but an imperfect sketch of the individual with whom 
we open our tale, and who, by his profession, was introduced 
into the family of La Roix some time previous. 

Had Madame La Roix been like the generality of her sex, 
itis more than probable she would have lived and died the 
happy and acknowledged wife of her husband. But there 
was a something about her, although it might not be termed 
beauty, which was very fascinating; and the Doctor, at once 
| struck by her appearance, resolved from the first, to work her 
That ‘midst the cares of life, thy scenes |ruin. Being successful in the case which had required his 

May all my heart and life employ. | aid, and, as before remarked, possessing that faculty which 

_ could win the favor of all whom he sought, it is scarcely to be 
| wondered at, that an intimacy should spriug up between him 
© v t 3 t Ww wv l & rf Lf c. and Madame La Roix, which, of course, he embraced every 

THE UNKNOWN COUNTESS; 


~~ | means to cultivate; and so well did he finally succeed, that 
OR, CRIME AND ITS RESULTS. | mate friend, and he passed in and out as one of the family. 


O blessed land! may thy fair flowers 
Forever bloom before mine eyes; 

O blessed land! may thy bright bowers, 
Forever draw me to the skies; 

Aad may thy bright and changeless stream, 
Bear to my heart its nameless joy, 











| Madame and her husband began to consider him as an inti- 


| Both Monsieur and Madame La Roix were people of high 
| spirits, and withal possessed of a touch of jealousy. ‘This the 
| Doctor perceived, and determined to use these as weapons to 


BY EMERSON BENNETT, 
AUTHOR OF THE “ LEAGUE OF THE MIAMI,” “ SECRET ROB- 
ey Ey | ST SP,” RET | complete his villainous scheme. As yet, not a word of dis- 
| cord had ever passed between them, and, delighted with each 
other’s society, they lived together (as the phrase goes) as 
happy as heart could wish. 

It had now been six months since the introduction of the 
Doctor in the way already related, and every thing went on 
smoothly. About this time, La Roix had some business which 
required his attendance at Albany, and learning this some 
days prior to his departure, and learning also that he expect- 
ed to receive some letters there through the post-office, Barton 
| determined to improve this opportunity to achieve his long 

meditated design, and accordingly devised a scheme which 
gained his end, and at the same time ruined the peace of a 
happy family. 

As it was La Rcix’s intention of being absent some consid- 
erable length of time, Barton addressed a letter to him, date« 
the second day from his leaving New York, wherein it stated, 
| if he would save his wife from disgrace, he must immediately 

Lee Ab : ; i return, as the writer had overheard of her intended elope- 
her hand within three months from their first interview. He | went with Doctor Barton, (who, by the way, it stated was a 
wae, by birth, a nobleman, but owing to some new party | most consummate villain;) that they were already collecting 
coming into power, he was obliged to leave his country, and, | the plate and preparing to leave; and, finally, concluded by 
managing to take aconsiderable amount of money with him, saying, unless he returned without the least possible delay, 


he had thus far spent his time in travelling; but quitting this he would find his house deserted. This epistle appeared to 
on his marriage, he with his wife removed to New York, 


rage ‘ , be written in a female hand, and was sigued, “A Friend.” 
where they were enabled to live in a state of easy independ- 


} 
ence. | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 147.) 
CHAPTER IIl. 
And well the impostor knew all lures and arts 
That Lucifer e’er taught to tangle hearts.—[ Moore. 

It now becomes our duty, for the further development of 
our tale, to go back somewhat in the history of the individual 
who closed her unfortunate career in the preceding chapter, 
not only to gratify the curiosity of the reader, but also to 
clear up some points which otherwise must ever remain cloud- 
ed in mystery. 

Born of respectable parents, in one of the Eastern States, 
she had been well educated, and was married at the somewhat 
early age of eighteen. Her husband dying within the year, 
left her a widow at nineteen. Two years from this, she wed- 
ded Eugene La Roix, a Frenchman, who, at the time, was 
travelling on a pleasure excursion through the country. Fall- 
ing in with her in one of his travels, he sought and obtained 











La Roix received and read this in astonishment. At first 


They had been married about three years, and had one | he seemed disposed to doubt it; but calling to mind the close 


child, a daughter, on whom they doted with all the fond affec- | intimacy of his wife and the Doctor, it Aasbed upon him like 
tion of two loving parents, when some sickness in the family | aanintidiints aera: ” bolenen * come Seen TNE, te 
requiring the aid of a physician, the nearest one was sent for, Snes, and with indescribable feelings of love, hatred, and 
which, unfortunately for them, chanced to be Doctor Barton. | jealousy, he set ont upon bis. setam,,:.tm dhe peeaedpinth'e _ 
‘ | ton, nghtly judging the effect such information would pro- 
' duce on one of La Roix’s jealous disposition, prepared a sim- 
| ilar dose for his wife. By sending his servant to Albany, a 
deemed all of the same stamp; and no sooner had he planned | hetipe.. wan placed in the. povveties agg Pon hare: s 
some hellish scheme, than he set his wits to work, sparing nei- | course,) and directed to Madame La Roix, which she in due 


ther time nor money, nor caring by what means it was ac- time received. It read as follows: 

complished, so that his end was finally gained. By cunning| “ DEAR Mapame—I am extremely loth to be the writer of 
and intrigue, he had amassed considerable property, and had unwelcome intelligence, (which, to a woman of your proud 
married a woman about five years previous, merely because | bearing and high standing in society 1 know must be,) but, 
she was rich, neither caring for the other farther than their | sooth to say, your husband is playing you a villainous trick, 


Not even the serpent who tempted our first mother to par- 
take of the forbidden fruit, possessed more cunning and guile 
than this same individual. Without any principle himself, he 





mutual interests were concerned. 

Among his associates—and they were few, ofa similar char- 
acter—he was known as an accomplished rake. Rather hand- | 
some in appearance than otherwise, and possessed of great” 
affability of manner—of a lively, witty turn, when such was | 
requisite to further his designs—he rarely, if ever, failed of | 
his intended victim. 

On the other hand, no sooner was his purpose gained than | 
he threw off the mask and stood revealed, the damnable hyp- | 
ocrite he was. His taciturn disposition, his sullen and morose 
temper, soon left his victims open to his true character; but, 
alas! only in time to know they were irrevocably lost, 


having already agreed to elope with a woman, who is no bet- 
ter than she should be, and is even now on his return to col- 
lect his most valuable articles, under pretence that he is jeal- 
ous of you. J would advise you to collect and secrete your 
plate, jewelry, &c., ere his return. You may rely upon this 
intelligence as the truth, which his sudden return will prove 


| —and nothing, save my abhorrence for such proceedings, my 


strict adherence to justice, and your personal welfare, could 
have induced me to indite this epistle. My name, or how I 
obtained this information, must ever remain a secret. Suffi- 
cient for you that I remain your FRIEND. 
“P, §.—J understand this woman is from New York—-that 


\ 

¥ 
‘ 
‘ 
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she and your husband have held secret correspondence of late 
—and that her maiden name is Caroline.” 


The Doctor was present when Madame received this letter, 
and at the time was carelessly conversing upon some light 
topic, metely remarking as it was handed her, “From your 
husband, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” replied she, her eyes lighting up with joy, and ea- 
gerly breaking the seal; but as she glanced at the contents her 
countenance changed, and Barton read in the proud, haughty 
flash of her eyes, the success of his plot. 

“Ah!” said he, inquiringly, appearing to misunderstand the 
meaning of her looks—“Bad news?” 

“Yes!” returned she, abruptly. 

“Your husband-—nothing has befallen him, I hope?” 

“No—yes—that is—read that letter,” stammered she, hand- 
ing it to him—“read that and judge.” 

The Doctor took the letter, and pretending to read it, sud- 
denly sprang up from his seat, and striking his clenched fist 
on the table near which he was sitting, indignantly exclaimed, 
“Villain! How could he dare thus treacherously to treat a 
loving and affectionate wife!” Then seeming to think for a 
nmument, he resumed—“Yes, and now I recollect I have an- 
other proof of his villainy—read this; and taking a crumpled 
letter from his pocket, bearing date about a week previous, he 
handed it to Madame La Roix, who, perceiving it was ad- 
dressed to her husband, hurriedly opened it, and read thus: 

“My Dear EvGene—I think in a week from this, I shall 
be prepared to leave, and willmeet you in Albany, where you 
cau pretend you have gone upon important business. Be as 
loving as ever to your wife, so as to avoid all suspicion. 
Should anything happen to delay my departure, I will give 
you due notice of the same, Adieu until we meet. 

“ CAROLINE.” 

That,” said the Doctor, in continuation, as having read it 
she muttered, “Scoundrel,” “that I picked up on the morn- 
ing of his departure, near the door of his library, and placed 
it in my pocket with the intention of showing it to you, think- 
ing it must have been intended as a joke, where, sooth ta say, 
it has remained forgotten until this moment.” 

It is needless to add that this was likewise a forgery; but 
coming so suddenly upon Madame La Roix, and the singular 
coincidence of the two letters, she wouki as soon have doubt- 
ed the verity of holy writ as one line which they contained, 
for not the least shade of suspicion crossed ber mind regard- 
ing the Doctor, he being, as we before remarked, considered 
only as an intimate friend, and having as yet never, in any 
way, by word or actions, said or done aught in the least re- 
pugnant to the most delicate feelings of a loyal wife. It is 
not surprising then, that, placed in sucha dilemma, and scarce- 
ly knowing what would be proper for one so circumstanced, 
she should naturally turn to the Doctor for advice, which she 
did. 

This was the consummation of his long secret hopes, and 
when he heard the question, “Doctor, how would you advise 
me to act?” he felt his intended victim was already caught in 
the net which must prove her ruin; and it was, therefore, with 
an almost irrepressible gleam of triump’ sparkling in his.eyes 
that he answered : 

“Leave him at once; collect your most valuable articles and 
leave here; in doing thus, you will wound him with his own 
weapons.” 

“But what if there should be some mistake’ said she, 
doubtfully. 

“There can be no mistake,” said the Doctor, “where two 
such letters go to prove the same thing; and even if there 
were, no harm could accrue to being in readiness for such an 
emergeacy ; and if, as you hope, they should prove false, you 
will only have had some little unnecessary trouble; whereas, 
on the other hand, should it prove as you fear, and your hus- 
band return in the manner stated in the letter, and for the 
purpose therein represented, you will at least have a noble re- 
venge by.counteracting his villainous design.” 

“True,” said she, thoughtfully; “but my child—what of 
her?” 

The Doctor mused a moment, and then replied, “Why take 
her with you, of course.” 

“Take her with me?" repeated the woman, sorrowfully. 
“Where shall go? Pride forbids me to seek my friends, 
who are, in fact, but friends of money. To whom can I look 
for protection?" 

Madame,” returned the Doctor, soothingly, “I will pro- 
vide for you--ay, and if needs be, protect you with my life. I 
have long admired—yes, loved; nay, start not, turn not away ; 

-Trepeatit, 1 have fondly, devotedly and passionately loved 
you, and, were my life required to prove my devotion, it 

















should be freely given. Owing to my strict code of honor, I 
have thus far refrained from this declaration; and had your 
husband proved true, I should have gone down to my grave 
with this secret closely locked within my breast. Nor even 
now would I avow my passion, but I feared a false delicacy 
might debar you the privilege of looking to me for that pro- 
tection which, to render, will prove one of the happiest and 
proudest moments of my life.” 

At any other time, and under any other circumstances, such 
an avowal would have been met with the contenipt it deserved. 
As it was, it was received coldly and in silence. 

But why need we recount all the wiles, intrigues and soft 
persuasions of this villain; so well was his plot laid, and so 
well did he play his part, that not even a suspicion of the real 
facts crossed the minds of either party. Each believed the 
other to blame; nor were they ever undeceived, the Doctor 
being one shrewd enough to keep his own secrets. 

When La Roix returned, he found his wife in company with 
the Doctor, atl the articles of value packed away, and they 
seemingly on the eve of departure, as the letter had stated: 
Being, as we before remarked, of proud, jealous dispositions, 
high words ensued, each accusing the other, until, as the Doc- 
tor had foreseen, it resulted in their -final separation, she ta- 
king with her the child and the servant, who preferred follow- 
ing the fortunes of her mistress to seeking a new home. 

They never met again. Hea short time afterward receiv- 
ing notice of his titles being restored to him, sailed for France, 
glad to leave a country which had nearly proved fatal to his 
peace; and she, becoming the victim of the Doctor's passion, 
learned, alas! too late, that soft words do not always spring 
from tender hearts. Her money failing her within a year, 
and receiving nothing from her seducer, she was barely ena- 
bled to subsist by what little Mary earned; and being con- 
stantly exposed, she caught a violent cokd,and fever setting in, 
she terminated her existence, as has already been seen, in the 
utmost degradation and misery. The Doctor, previously. be- 
coming tired of his victim, had deserted her, and fearing an 
issue in which he might figure publicly, he was, when first in- 
troduced. to the reader, secretly planning her destruction, 
which fate prevented, and saved him the additional crime of 
MURDER! 

CHAPTER IV. 
SARDANAPALUS.—I speak of woman's love. 
Myrrua.—The very first 

Of human life must spring from woman's breast, 

Your first smal} words are taught you from her lips, 

Your first tears quenched by her, and your hast sighs 

Too often breathed out in a woman’s hearing, 

W hen men have shrunk from the ignoble care 

Of watching the last hour of him who led them. 
SARDANAPALUS.—My eloquent Ionian, thou speak’st 

music. [ TRAGEDY OF SARDANAPALUS. 


The mighty stream of time flows on, and fifteen years have 
been numbered with the past, since the opening of our tale. 
And what are fifteen years? A mere speck upon the stream 
of time, and host, completely lost, beside the boundless ocean 
of eternity. And yet, withal, how many changes may be 
Let but the mighty 
womb of time be pregnant with events, and fifteen years may 
bring them forth so that the nations of the earth will stand 
aghast and wonder! Trace back five years previous to the 
glorious '76, and see what wonderous change was wrought in 
fifteen years! 


wrought in that short space of time! 


America, our own dear, happy land, was wrenched from out 
the tyrant’s grasp—her sons, her noble sons, made free—and 
she became a nation of the earth! The soaring eagle caught 
her new-born flag and waved it over the world, exulting that 
there was a land, a nation, free as his own native eyrie; 

And tyrants read in every stripe and star 
That God was with us in that glorious war. 

Take but the common course of events, and how many 
thousands—ay, millions—who but fifteen years ago were in the 
pride and glory of their strength, and who bid fair for long 
and useful life, are now sleeping in their cold and silent tombs, 
save by a kindred few, forgotten! 

To-day is ours—so reads the world—and we whirl along 
amid the giddy, and, we might say, maddening vortex of busy 
life, heedless and unthinking, 

And soon with those who've gone before 
We're numbered, and are known no more. 


It was a lovely morning in June, and the sun was just peep- 
ing o'er the eastern hills, throwing abroad his golden rays, 
tipping the hills and tree-tops with his mellow light, and giv- 





ing to nature that fascinating beauty which only the sun of a 
summer's morn can give. All nature was alive with music. 
The little minstrels had taned their silvery voices, and were 
pouring forth their sweet, enchanting strains, as if to thank 
their Maker for the glorious day. A soft amd bahny breeze 
swept over the fields, here and there stealing the perfume of 
some lovely flower with a gentle kiss, and, wafting on, dif- 
fused it where it went—then pouring in among the trees, 
stirred the young leaves to dance, and made them rustle forth 
a chorus to the joyful song of nature. 

All was life and commotion in the great metropolis of New 
York. There were thousands hurrying to and fro along the 
noisy streets to commence theirdaily tasks. Here might be 
seen the merchant, with anxious look and absent gaze, deep 
in study for some plan of future gain; there the clerk, thrice 
charged with the important business of his master, together 
with the mechanic and laboring man, rich and poor, old and 
young, male and female, all passing on to their destined ends— 

Each in his own 
Thoughts wrapped up, and heeding not the other. 

Omuibuses, cabs, drays, carts, &c., rolled over the pave- 
ments, with their horses fiercely urged, as though life and 
death were hanging on the issue, creating a din and confusion 
known ouly to city life; while ever and anon above the thun- 
der-like rumble, rose the shrill voices of the hawkers, as he or 
she named the articles of which they woukl dispose. 

About a stone’s throw distant from where we first opened 
our tale, there stands—or stood at the time of which we write 
—a large, elegant building, entered by five marble steps, and 
fronting upon one of the most pleasant, as well as popular, 
streets of the city. In the second story of this building was 
a large, airy room, both tastefully and costly furnished, to 
which, for the present, we must direct the reader's attention. 

The floor of this apartment was concealed under a rich Tur- 
key carpet, ov which stood several mahogany chairs, one or 
two sofas—all of which. were arranged along the walls in 
tastetul order. In the centre stood a round marble-top table, 
on which lay a guitar, several pieces of music, together with a 
collection of gilt-bound books, most of which were poems. 
Directly opposite to each other, so as to give a double reflec- 
tion, were two large mirrors, on either side of which hung 
several portraits in beautiful gilt frames; while the remainder 
of the marble-like walls were relieved by other paintings of 
various descriptions, some of which had undoubtedly been 
executed by old masters. At the windows hung rich damask 
silk curtains, through which poured a golden flood of light, 
softened and mellowed, giving to al} withim a rich and beauti- 
ful appearance. 

At one of these windows, which was partly open, sat a 
lovely, blooring damsel, apparently about eighteen years of 
age, her ily-white-hand resting upon the sill, gazing forth into 
the street, but altogether unconscious of what she saw, for 
her thoughts had wandered far away to another, and to her 
more pleasing theme. Beautiful she was alike in form and 
feature; but there was even more than that—there was an 
expression, a soul-like expression, in her countenance. which 
told of thoughts and feelings superior to most of her sex. 
Her eyes (and what are eyes, but mirrors of the mind?) were 
bright, of a dark blue color, shaded with soft silken lashes, 
and varying according to the mood of their owner. If roused 
to ire, their expression was flashing and fiery; if mirthful, 
sparkling and animating; if sad, (and at present they were of 
the latter cast,) they were soft and gentle as those of a lamb. 
Her hair wes of a dark auburn color, and hung over her 
snowy neck in long golden ringlets, on which the gentle rays 
of the rising sun lingered and trembled as it waved to and fro 
in the balmy breeze, giving to it the beautiful variation of 
light and shade so far superior to the most delicate touches of 
the pencil. Her cheeks had caught the rosy tint of morning, 
but drawnwith a finer and lovelier hue, it seemed but the re- 


flection in miniature. About her mouth there was a sweet, 


‘| smiling expression, over which presided two cherry lips, 


which might tempt even a rigid Monk to forego awhile the 
thoughts of spiritual for a taste of such earthly bliss. And 
there she sat, gazing forth into the street—a thing so lovely, 
so gentle—she seemed rather an angel awaiting to bear away 
the spirit of the just, than one of mortal mould. 
Unperceived by her. another entered the room and ap- 
proached, gazing the while upon her lovely countenance with 
an admiration he could ill conceal, had he been so disposed. 
This was a comely young man of twenty,of fine form and no- 
ble bearing, dressed in the uniform of an American naval offi- 
cer. His most remarkable feature was an open frankness, so 
clearly expressed in his countenance that it required no great 
adept in the study of human nature to tell that his was an easy 
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conscience and guileless heart. Resolved not to disturb her 
meditations, he stood a few paces distant, watching her with 
intense interest, and, as ’twere, reading her very thoughts, for 
he rightly imagined those thoughts were of him. At length, 
starting from her revery with a sigh, she pushed back her 
glosssy ringlets, and, without altering her position, seemed to 
give her thoughts vent in words. “Ah, me! why am I thus 
sad? Why doth every thing wear a gloom! AU nature is 
lovely and joyful without. I see the crowd of passers-by— 
each wears a pleasant look; I hear the merry laugh rieg loud 
and long—and yet all falls upon my senses shadowed o'er with 
gloom. Whatisthe cause? Alas! I fear it bodes no good. 
Oh, Henry! I would that thou wert here. I—” 

“My own dear Marianne!” exclained the young man, 
springing forward, unable to control! himself any longer. 

With a bound like that of a startled roe, with an exclama- 
tion of surprise and joy, Marianne sprung from her seat, and 
the next instant the lovers were locked in each other's em- 
brace. O, joyful moment that, when heart unites with heart 
—when soul with soul comingles! It is the acme of earthly 
Years of toil were deemed repaid in one sweet moment 
Love is 


&liss! 
such as that. 
a noble passion, planted within our breasts by him who made 
us—a holy flame, lit by the torch of the Eternal. ’Tis our re- 
deeming trait—the very essence of our being—and if we ever 
reach that happy place, 'twill be our triumphant song in heaven. 

There is a joy too deep for words. The fountaius of the 
heart may be so stirred as to overflow with thoughts and feel- 


Let none despise pure, virtuous love. 


ings gushing in one mighty flood for utterance, until the 
tongue, o’erborne with numbers, will be choked to silence. 
Such was the joy of the lovers, as, withdrawn from each oth- 
er’s embrace, they steod for a moment gazing upon each oth- | 
er. Marianne was the first to speak. 

“O, Henry!” exclaimed she, the gentle blush mantling her 
face, and her eyes lighting up with pleasure, ‘what prosper- 
ous breeze wafted you back so soon? It lacks three months 
to aday of the time you told of returning, for I have counted 
the days over and over again—ay, and divide them into hours, 
and counted even the hours. But, tell me, what brought you 
back so soon?” 

“In fact, I scarcely know,” replied Henry; ‘for in my joy 
of meeting with you, Marianne, I heeded not the cause which 
gave me the pleasure, though I believe it was an order from 
government.” 

“Very like; but when did you arrive?” inquired Marianne. 

‘We anchored off the Battery at an early hour this morn- 
ing,” replied the young man, “and anxious to see you as soon 
as I could, I obtained leave of absence and hurried hither. 
Looking up to this apartment as I came near, I caught sight 


’ 


of your lovely form at the window, and, finding the outer 
door ajar, 1 thought I would surprise you, and so stole cau- 
tiously up, unbeknown to any one, and took up my position 
where you found me.” 

“And heard, perhaps, what yeu should not,” returned Ma- 
rianne, 


, 


«I heard what I would had been otherwise,” said Henry. 


“Indeed! And what was that?” asked she, quickly. 


“J heard my Marianne was sad,” replied he; “I would know 


the cause; has any thing happened of serious import?” 


, 


said Marianne. “As for the 
For the last two days there 


‘Nothing, as far as I know,’ 
cause, I know as little as yourself. 
has hung over me a gloom-—a foreboding—which 1m vain I try 
to shake off. 
that something had happened you.” 


I feared, Henry—and yet I scarce know why— 


“And did I then hold the uppermost place in your thoughts, 
my sweet Marianne?” 

“T should be less than woman, Henry, were not my first care 
for him I love!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ASSILUS M.-CLAY. 
BY WARNER M. BATEMAN. 


C 


The late act of this gentleman, in volunteering his services 
in the Mexican War, has excited considerable animadversion, 
particularly among his friends of the anti-slavery press. 
"Lhese have been, to a greater or less extent, unfavorable. By 
some he has been denounced as an apostate to those great 
principles of civil and personal liberty for which he so nobly 


and spiritedly fought—a recreant to that cause which in face 
of a terrible opposition, he so fearlessly espoused. By others 
he is accused of sacrificing every important principle and ev- 
ery noble sentiment, to a blind and depraved ambition. Ev- 
ery corrupt and sinister motive that could influence an un- 
principled man under such circumstances, has been ascribed 
to him; and he, who less than a year ago, was the centre to 
which was attracted the admiration and applause of the friends 





of freedem of this country and Europe, is now the unfortu- 
nate object of theur unmitigated denunciation. Friends have 
coalesced with enemies in anathematizing the man who was so 
lately the subject of their flattering attention, and now, with 
them, he in whose bosom burned the purest spirit and was 
cherished the loftiest aspirations, is suddenly converted into 
an instrument of vile and depraved passions. 

All these imputations—all this denunciation against Mr. 
Clay, is unmerited and unjust. This sudden and instantane- 
ous reversion of popular opinion, is capricious and unreason- 
ing. No man who understood the circumstances and his ed- 
ucation, and had carefully compared the declarations of his 
principles, could have expected or demanded other conduct. 
He would have been untrue to his character and false to his 
principles, had he acted otherwise. 

That he is ambitious, will not be denied. It is well that he 
He would be unfitted for the high office God has as- 
signed him in the moral world, if he were not so. 


is so. 
It inspires 
his benevolence and gives nerve and energy to his exertion in 
behalf of wronged and oppressed mankind. It is a glorious 
and God-given element in the constitution of man, and his 
mind would be imperfect without it. Luther was ambitious, 
and his arm would have fallen palsied by his side and power 


| of papal despotism would have triumphed over the develop- 
| ing germ of religious freedom, had he not possessed the in- 


spiriting and confirming force of this attribute. He encoun- 


persecution, for future glory and renown. 


gious errors, to obtain for himself the praise of posterity. 


tible. 


public and private interest. 
ed. 


in motive, sentiment, or emotion. 


every trace of kindness and generosity in the mind. 


perverted. 


by a VIRTUOUS ambition. 

Kentucky is the Sparta of America. 
lighted in the bloody work of war. 
gorgeous accoutrements and imposing array. 


ery muscle to action. 
school of protracted and bloody Indian wars. 


the invader’s shriek conveyed no terror to their minds. 


her manners, customs, and institutions. 











tered the dreaded denunciations of the Vatican and present 
He reconciled phi- 
lanthropy and duty with the desire of fame and waged impla- 
cable hostility against SANCTIFIED vices and. prevailing reli- 


Often has the prospect of temporary or permanent celebrity, 
drawn forth into imbodiment and practice the highest feelings 
and most gigantic efforts of which the human mind is suscep- 
Enlightened ambition is one of those heavenly means 
| by which individual gratification is made subservient to the 
energetic promotion of public good—it identifying in instinct 
But this feeling may be corrupt- 
A proper desire for the approbation of others, may be 
depraved into an unprincipled and blind longing for notoriety. 
This species of ambition blights every thing pure and noble 
Under its influence, all that 
is heavenly and exalted in human nature, withers and perishes. 
It creates a cold and exclusive selfishness and extinguishes 
Eras- 
tratus like, it fires the Temple of the Divinity and consumes 
the altar of moral purity and excellence in the heart. In Ne- 
ro, it could rejoice in the most terrible scenes of misery and 
desolation, and in Bonaparte it could involve the civilized 
world in all the horrors and blood of universal revolution. 
But this is a blessing, prostituted; a faculty of our nature 


No candid person, it seems to me, can accuse Mr. Clay just- 
ly, with being actuated by such an ambition. A reference to 
his education, his character, and his principles, would con- 
vince any one charitably disposed, that he has been influenced 
by worthy, honest, and consistent intentions, and therefore, 


Her sons have de- 
They have loved all her 
The noise of 
battle, the shout of soldiery, the roar of cannon, the clang of 
arms, the inspiring strains of martial music, all the clamor and 
tumult of conflict, have had a music to them that would stir 
the deepest feelings of their soul, and involuntarily start ey- 
They were disciplined in the severe 
The cradle 
was surrounded with the dangers of savage incursion, until 
Ken- 
tucky was the battle-field upon which the mastery was long 
and obstinately disputed by the whites and aborignees. There 
was a martial spirit then germinated which found ample food 
for its gratfication and growth in the subsequent wars of the 
United States. This grew up with the growth of Kentucky, 
and strengthened with its strength. It diffused itself through 
It pervaded her pub- 


lic sentiment and animated her people's thought. It founded 
itself deeply in the hearts of her inhabitants. In connection 
with this, a strong feeling of patriotism was cherished. They 
regarded the defence of the country as one of the highest and 
most weighty duties man had to perform. They were ever 
most ready and prompt to meet her demand, and whilst fight- 
ing her battles, they had the double incentive of inclination 
and duty. Her representative would weep over the prospect 
of National dismemberment. <A traitor, to them, was the 
most abandoned of villains and outlaws, and worst of crimin- 
als. These impressions were sanctified by religion, and per- 
manently fastened by education. 


In this society Mr. Clay was reared. He grew up under its 
influence. From his cradle he was imbued with its spirit and 
impressed with its principles. The whole moral atmosphere 
which he breathed, was impregnated with the martial patriot- 
ism of the society, and it diffused itself through all his asso- 
ciation. He received it froai his mother’s lips, enforced by 
the warmth of maternal affection and tenderness, and of ma- 
ternal instruction. He imbibed them from his father’s exam- 
ple, streagthened by filial reverence and respect. 
the way to his heart in the attractive forms of sport and 
amusement. In every turn of his life he met its display and 
imbodiment, and ia every succeeding day of his existence, he 
found it strengthened in his mind. It was interwoven into 
the deepest feelings and most settled sentiments of his heart. 
They modified his principles and gave tone to his sensibilities. 
Religion was no more the presiding idea of the Hindoo mind, 
than war and his country was, of that of the genuine Ken- 
tuckian. It made up an essential part of his being. And this 
education was more effective, because it was congenial to Mr. 
Clay’s character. 


It opened 


These principles grew and flourished in 
his mind, because it was adapted to its growth. Their spirit 
was the expression of leis chivalrous nature. 
true index to his character. 


They were the 
His fiery spirit was gratified in 
the excitement of civil or military conflict. His impetuous 
ardor was aroused to his inmost soul, in the prospect or reali- 
ty of mental or physical commotion, The fervor of his ro- 
mantic miad was elicited in all its warmth, when contemplating 
the shock of armies, the pomp and grandeur, the tinselry and 
display of war. The thunder-storm—the terrible army of 
nature, as it moves through the heavens with the flash of its 
lightnings and the growl of its thunders, appeal powertully 
and effectively to the feeling and poetic heart. None the less 
does the progress of armies in all its revolting panoply, with 
its conflagration and death, its besieging of cities and routing 
of opposing armies, acdress itself to the sense of sublimity 
and grandeur. Especially does it combine attractions for the 
mind of Mr. Clay, and thrillingly does it penetrate his fiery 
heart. 


He is impetuous and ardent. His soul is all fervent feelings 
and strong impulses. He is energetic and impatient. 


constituted for the world of activity and excitement. 


He was 
He re- 
gards everything about him as serious reality and “life as a 
fact,” and deep and determined earnestness therefore marks 
all his exertions. He instinctively seeks the place of agita- 
tion. His own “great heart seething and simmering like a 
furnace of thoughts,” loved those of a congenial character, 
and the place where it might give vent to its accumulated 
feelings. The Ocean of mental excitement is his element.— 
He loves to ride upon the billows, and have the damages of 
the storm. He laughs at its menaces,and his music is the 
mutterings of its gathering wrath. This character, he exhib- 
its in his writings, and imbodies in his conduct. His precipi- 
It flows like the mountain 
And 


It were as pos- 


tate style heats the fire of his soul. 
torrent, bearing his rugged thoughts upon its bosom, 
his action expulses the courage of his heart. 
sible to “change the spots of the leopard’’—to make a Hare of a 
Howard, or a Socrates of a Cataline—to change the fierceness 
of the tiger to the tameness of the lamb as to make a peace- 
loving, quiet and unambitious man of Mr. Clay. To require 
it would be to ask that the eternal laws of mind be altered— 
to demand that God relinquish his sceptre, and the unchanga- 
ble laws of his dominion be suspended. He is so because na- 
ture constituted him such. He seeks the field of tumult and 
commotion in obedience to a necessity from which he cannot 
He would indeed be inconsistent had he 
He 
would then have been false to himself, and he might have 
He would not have been Cas- 


extricate himself. 
remained quiet and inactive under such circumstances. 


been denounced as recre ant. 
sius M. Clay, 


In the next, [ shall endeavor to show the consistency be- 
tween Mr. Clay’s conduct and principles 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
ASTOUNDING DISCLOSURES! 


BY J. H. GRELN. 


I inferred from the last remark that he bad reference to the 
judiciary. 1 had noticed that during his two day's conver- 
sation, no person had visited the room but the physician and 
a certain judge who lived near Florence. Ala., and the latter 
remained only a few minutes. I found out his name by seeing 
it written upon his hat lining which had been placed upon the 
window opewing on the piazza. After the judge had retired, 
the Col. resumed the conversation. 

“I am accused by my friends, with treaciery to the broth- 
They think that I, in concert with my brother, have 
laid a plan to clear ourselves by their downfall. When the 
news was out that the papers were lost, I saw the most mark- 
ed indications of hostility. ‘They came forwrd and pledged to 
bail me in any amount, provided I would return their letters, 
but swore that I should never go from this room alive, if I did 
not produce them. I am certain to suffer death. My sen- 
tence is fixed and Ihave no hope. My brother and his advi- | 
sers have ruined me. They have had me borne hither that 1) 
might not understand their plans. I am satisfied the papers | 
are in the hands of the intimate friends of my brother and 


erhood 





those who had manifested such an interest in my removal to 
this place. I have been reduced by medicine, and my inabili- 
ty to exercise—so contrary to my general habits, has seated 
a fatal disease upon my lungs.” 


fits disease had been occasioned by the constant use of med- | 
icine, which exposed his system to cold, and this, by constant | 
repetition, had entirely destroyed his constitution. Ihave no 
doubt that a slow poison was mingted in his medicine. When | 
he had finished this tale of sorrow, he gave me some affec- 
tionate advice in something like the following words. 

“Green, I advise you to leave the city as soon as possible. | 
There are two parties of the “secret band" that-seek your | 
life; those who are so much enraged at the loss of the papers, | 
because their reputation, fortunes and lives are thereby in| 
jeopardy, and those who are the personal friends of my 
brother, and who support him, do or say what he may. They 
take his word with the infalibility of law and gospel, and are 
by profession great friends of mine, as well as of the other 
party, who swear they will have those papers at all hazards, | 
right or wrong, meaning if you have them, they will obtain 
them in some way, thatif Lhavethem they shall be returned. I 
therefore advise you to leave the city immediately.” 


I told him I had no funds. 

“I have not one dollar, said he,” “to help you off, or I would | 
give it to you.” 

I told him I was under great obligations for his kindness.— 
He further remarked. 

“Now pledge me secrecy to what I have related, for, it can 
have no effect in assisting you and will ruin me.’ 


I did so, and bade him farewell. I hastened to see Mr. 
Munger and tell him what the Col. had said about the coun- 
terfeit money and the money I had found by Sandford’s note, | 
but not a word as to the mysterious package. 


CHAPTER VIII. 





Shortly after the events detailed in the foregoing chapter, | 
I had a conversation with Mr. Munger, who told me, he was 
satisfied that my life was in danger, and advised me to leave 
the city for a few weeks, or, atleast, to change my boarding 
place, and keep myself in seclusion. Accordingly I changed 
my quarters as soon as possible. I could not well leave the 
city, as Mr. Munger informed me I must be present to appear 
in court when T. was tried, in case the younger brother acted 
the part he had promised, and if not, it would be equally im- 
portant for me to be on hand, as they intended to indict him 
and his pettifogger for their wicked designs upon the man 
they were endeavoring to ruin. As I could not go far out of 
the city, under these circumstances, I considered it more safe 
to remain concealed: I waited therefore, several days, until the 
Col's. death, which occurred not long after I bade him fare- 
well. 





Thad met Cunningham—the old man at first charged with 
having the package by Mrs. B.— several times after the Col. | 
had advised me to leave the city, and in our last interview, he 
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gave me to understand that the Col. would never get out of 


his burial. I asked him, why. 


“There are many reasons. His health will never be any 
better; he cannot recover from his present illness. I know 


one should suffer than thousands, who consider themselves 


it is hard, but there are many who think it is preferable, that | 


{ 


better men. He has brought this trouble upon himself by 


come out right; there is no mistake. You heard that Madame | : f f cad : 
| required for its execution—the machinery must be actively 


did you not?” 


| stitutions-—but, I can tell you,Green, the brother who has | 


not living up to his oath. He and his brother are both trai- 
tors and have placed the fraternity, of which they are mem- 
bers, entirely in the power of their enemies, but it will all | 
{ 
| 
B. had lost a certain package of papers, letters, or the like, | 

eye } 
I replied in the affirmative. 
“Well, they believed for a time that I had them, or would | 
have made others think so, but that kind of accusation would | 
not take with men who knew me. They next laid the charge | 


against you: [have satisfied the interested party that they are 


not in the possession of either of us, but that the Col. and his 


brother have them and intend thereby to slip more necks into 
the halter than poor T’s. I am of the opinion their own 
necks will pay the price of their treachery.” 

Fthen replied, that I knew Mrs. B. had said she had fost a 
package of papers, but what they contained I knew not. 

“Nor ever will know,” said he. 

“T have no curiosity about the matter,” I replied. 

“And you might as well NEVER have, for curious people 
will pay dearly for reading them, especially if they undertake 
itin court, as evidence against the brotherhood.” 





The reader can hardly imagine the intense desire that was | 
created, by this time, in my heart, to learn all about this | 


so often introduced and yet so | 


“brotherhood,” and “fraternity,” 
obscurely as to give me no certain information. 

I took this opportunity to ask Cunningham, what title this 
society had assumed, whether they were Masons or Odd fel- 
lows? He laughed and said: 

“I thought I had explained some of the particulars to you.” 
He then stopped as if to consider, when he continued: “cer- 
tainly, Masons and Odd Fellows both, and all other good in- 


turned State's evidence swears terrible vengeance against you. | 
Do you be careful. He has many who are watching you. I 
belang to the party opposed to him and the Col., end they 
throw allthe blame upon you. You are the victim of their 


suspicions and hate, and you will do well to leave this place 


without delay, but tell no one, by any means, that I have giv- 
en you this information.” 
I bade him good day and we separated. 


I now thought I would callonce more and see the Col. I 


hastened to the hospital, but as I drew near, I discovered two 
men not far from the steps and the third coming down. 1} 
walked by them without being recognized, and as I passed, the 
third man had entered into conversation with the other two. 
He was asked. “Is it a fact that he is dead?’ 
“Yes, certainly. He has been dead about three hours.” , 


“I knew,” said one, “that he could not stand it long.’ 


Two of the men I perceived were from Lawrenceburgh, the 


two who stood remotely, one of whom was the identical per- 
son who wore the wig, and gave me such good fatherby in- 
struction. I passed to the room, where I found the steward 
with three assistants laying out the corpse. 


” 


‘“We do not wish any more assistance, at present,” said the 
oki French steward. I understood his meaning and feft im. 
mediately. 

The news of the Col’s. death soon spread through the city, 
and many gathered to witness the burial, but owing to the in- 
When 
the hearse bore the body away it rained very hard. I did not 
make my appearance on the occasion, for [ well knew that | 


clemency of the weather, few followed to the grave. 





many would be present to relieve their anxious minds—to re- 


joice rather than mourn over the dead, and who would sooner | 
see my dead body deposited by that of the Col’s. than any 
other on earth. I was determined not to be mourned for in 


that way by the desperate villains. I therefore kept aloof | 
from their society. 


Several days elapsed, during which time I remained in con- | 
cealinent from all of the clan but Cunningham, who expressed | 


a concern for my welfare. I also had frequent conferences 


with my friend, the deputy Marshall. Three days after the | 
Col’s. death, Cunningham informed me that he was convinced 
that both of the B's. deserved death. 


“But I dare not tell you why,” said he, “and if I shouki, 


his bed alive, or leave the hospital, except when carried to | OU would not be able to comprehend my reasons. Be as- 


sured, if they are guilty, the other brother will never come 
from that prison alive. He will find out that the brotherhood 
are wide awake.” 

All his insinuations were perfect Greek to me, for some 
weeks after, but when T. had his trial, the whole matter was 


| explained. Their import I will new unfold. 


CHAPTER IX. 


From the time the plan was concocted, for making T. suffer 
the penalty of another’s crime, the utmost promptitude was 


employed by the friends of the Co}. and his brother. First, 
the Col. must be mace sick and a sympathy thereby awakened, 
and hence the plea for his removal would be the more plausi- 
ble. His enlargement was important. He was a principal 
man, with whom it would be necessary to have much consul- 
tation—an intercourse more vital to the cause of his preten- 


ded than his rea? friends. Besides, there were many who 


| really desired his escape, but being among the first class of 


society as to wealth, respectability and influence, they were 
unwilling to frequent the prison to visit the unfortunate Cob. 
Tho’ interested deeply in his release, they were not willing the 
public should understand that they were sworn friends. The 
part the younger brother was to sustain has already been de- 
tailed in a former chapter. The medicine was administered 
with the desired effect, and the Col. was removed to the 
hospitat, He was now ina situation tobe consulted. Many 
would now visit him, who never would have gone to the pris- 


(on. Hf a reason was required for their familiarity with so 


base aman, it could be found in the dictates of kindness called 
forth by suffering humanity. After his removal, his brother 
was under obligation to do as he had promised, to produwe 
the spurious plates, the counterfeit money and the correspon- 
dence, and swear them upon T. as the real agent and propri- 
etor. As the signatures of the letters were anonymous, other 
testimony was required to establish the real author. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“GOOD NIGHT.” 

The sound is fullof sweetness and tenderness. Why dost 
thou linger, departing one? Dost thou wish for another, and 
yet another good night? Is that word so grateful to thee? 
W here, indeed, is the ear that loves it not—that does not wait 
to have it repeated more than once? Let us receive those 
beautiful words as one of the pledges of our fair inheritanee 
atemporal emblem of those breathings of eternal peace, 
which will gush forth as from one heart in the city of our Ged. 





THE YOUTHFUL MIND. 

A straw will make an impression on the virgin snow; let it 
remain but a short time, and a horse’s hoof can scarcely pen- 
etrate it. So it is with the youthful mind. A trifling word 
may make an impression on it—but after a few years, the most 
powerful appeals may cease to influence it. Think of this, 
ye who have the training of the infaut mind, and leave such 
impressions thereow as will be safe for it to carry amid the 
trials and temptations of the world. 





LOVE FOR THE DEAD. 

The love that survives the tomb, says Irving, is one of the no- 
blest attributes of the séul. ‘If it has its woes, it has likewise 
its delights: and when the overwhelming burst of grief is calm- 
ed into the gentle tear of reconciliation, then the sudden an- 
guish and convulsive agony over the present ruins ofall that 
we most loved are softened away into pensive meditation on 
all that it was in the day of its loveliness. Who would root 
such a sorrow from the heart? 

Though it may sometimes throw a passing cloud over the 
bright hour of gaiety, or spread a deeper sadness over the hour 
of gloom; yet who would exchange it even for the song of 
pleasure or the burst of revelry? No, there isa voice from 
the tomb sweeter than song; there is a remembrance of the 
dead to which we turn even from the charm of the living. 





The absent man would wish to be thought a man of talent, 
by affecting to forget what all others remember; and the anti- 
quarian is in pursuit of the same thing, by remembering what 
all others have thought proper to forget. I cannot but think 
it would much §mprove society, first, if all absent men would 
take into their heads to turn antiquarians; and next, if all an- 
tiquarians would BE ABSENT MEN. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
AMERICAN SKETCHES, No. I]{—From our talented contrib- 
We shall’ take 
pleasure in laying the present paper before our readers at an 








utor, C. Emerson Esq., has been received. 


early date; and it is one we can cordially recommend as being 
highly entertaining and instructive. 

THe HAUNTED Hovuse——We must respectfully decline. The 
subject is a very hackneyed one, and there is not sufficient in- 
terest in the plot to redeem it; besides, it is carelessly written. 

LiInES—ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG GiIRL—Are pleasantly 
written, aud shall early appear. 

OriGInaALiTy—From a correspondent in Madison, Ind., 
was accidentally laid aside and overlooked. We shall give it 
a place, soon. 


EXCELSIOR. 


Whatever may be a man’s station in life, he should ever 
aim for something higher—ever let EXCELSIOR be his motto. 
‘There is ho point for him to pause; it is contrary to the pro- 
gressive order of his nature—consequently, contrary to the 
law which regulates his happiness. Were it possible for a 
man to stand on the summit of his desires, on the pinacle of 
has longings, 
notwithstanding his former glowing anticipations, be unhap- 
py. Man is so constituted that his happiness is NoT in the 
attainment, but in the HOPE OF THAT ATTAINMENT; and the 
Creator has so arranged it, 


—see nothing above to struggle for, he would, 


that man never reaches that 
height whence he can look down on ALL; for as the traveler 
in ascending a mountain finds point after point above him, of 
which he was in ignorance when below, so the traveler on the 
journey up li fe’s rugged steep finds something still ahead, 
some step still higher to be taken, some pinacle yet to be 
gained, that requires all his energies as heretofore. As his 
happiness lies in his ascension, so the greater his ascension, 
provided that his principles be correct, the greater his happi- 
ness. 

Every human being has a duty to perform, and that duty is 
his own elevation. God has endowed man with mind, which 
he has left at his option to use for good or evil; but in that 
use rests his happiness or misery: 
We say it is the duty of every 


in the elevation, happiness 
—in the degradation, misery. 
person to seek their own elevation—be ever aiming for some- 
thing higher—and yet how few regard it. If we look around 
ue, we see thousands who are groveling along in the same po- 
sition they were years ago—neither bettering themselves nor 
their fellow creatures—wearing life away by inches, and for 
what ?—for a mere sustenance! That this isa necessary evil, 
we do not believe, but, rather, that it springs from an indo- 
lence of disposition—a failure in seizing upon’ moments 
(which we believe pass every individual of whatever station,) | > 
fraught with a higher destiny. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fame 

And fortune.” 

But this tide MUST be taken at the flood—to do which it is 
necessary for every one to be on the look out, ready to seize 
every favorable opportunity to advance themselves to some- 
thing higher. 
trivial affair, often hangs the destiny of a nation; and, on the 


On the slightest pivot, depending on the most 


same principle, the destiny of an individual. Things, abso- 


lutely nothing in themselves, are, often times, by a train of cir- | 


cumstances, resolved into engines powerful enough to revolu- 
tionize a government. One of the most foolish things a man 
it is of no use 
It 
is not only foolish, but a species of profanity, for it is char- 
EVERY MAN CAN BETTER 
It is his lack of faith in 


can assert, is: “I was born for misery and toil; 


to struggle against it; Ican never better my condition.” 


ging his Creator with partiality. 
HIS CONDITION if he will but try. 


himself—his faint-heartedness—his indolence——that holds him | 


ia his first condition. Because we have tried once and fajled, 
isitasign that we shall always fail? No! 


sign that our energies should be redoubled to succeed. 





It SHOULD be a} 
Who | ted work, by Eugene 


None. And among those, too, who stand the highest, can 
be pointed out those who have had the most to contend with. 
The brightest names on the pages of history are the names of 
those who were BORN POOR; who, without friends, without 
fortune—save their own indomitable energy—went boldly 
forth into the world, educated themselves, forced respect and 
won distinction. It does not follow, at least in this country 
of enlightened freemen, that because a man is poor he must 
take the lowest position in the scale of being, and from that 
position never rise. No, by no means. The poor man of to- 
day may be the millionare of to-morrow, and vice versa. The 
artizan, the mechanic, the laboring man, may take a stand 
with the proudest of the nation, if they but respect themselves 
and press forward with a proper and elevated determination. 
If a man is looked down upon by society, it is his own fault; 
it is because he does not respect himself, and, consequeotly, 
deserves the frowns he receives. 





If mankind would learn to 
properly appreciate themselves, as rational and accountable 


destiny-—far, far less would be the evils of crime and misery. 

Let each and all adopt EXCEy.sIoR for their motto, and then 
shall dawn an era,in the existence of mankind, that shall 
eclipse the past, as the mid-day sun eclipses the firmament of 
stars. 


LITERARY. 
THE SoUTHERN QUARTERLY REVIEW.—We have 
ceived the nineteenth No. of this excellent work from some 
friend unknown. 


re- 


We would most sincerely return our thanks 
to the person who has thus favored us, and would kindly re- 
quest him next time to aflix his mark. 

The table of contents is very attractive, and several, indeed 
ALL the articles are very ably written and interesting, and 
such as render the work equal in rank with any Review in the 
Union. The table of contents is as follows. **Homer's Iliad,” 
as translated by Wm. Munford. ‘The Preacher;” “Onslow 
or the Protege of an enthusiast,’’—being a Historical Tradi- 
tionary Tale of the South, by Rev. A. A. Liscomb of Ala. 
“Italy,” by Brantz Meyer of Baltimore; “The study of His- 


beings—feel that they were placed here to fulfil an honorable | 








thors leading works. The work is for sale in Nos. at 10 cts. 
each by Robinson & Jones, 109 Main st. Cincinnati. 


> Notices of other publications, prepared for this day's 
paper, are laid over for want of room. 





EXTRACT 
From “An Address delivered before the members of the 


Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, at its eighth annual Fair,” by U. 
T. Howe, Esq. 


The above is the title of a pamphlet, which has found its 
way to a place upon our table. It contains many very practi- 
cal, and, of course, highly valuable thoughts, some of which, 
we now present to our readers, reserving others for future 
numbers, 


“Mechanic art must have arrived, in some respects, to great 
perfection in very early Look at the Pyramids o 
Egy pt—we know not their history, but it is supposed they were 
erected for the tombs of the Kings of Egy pt. Perhaps the 
Pharaohs who lived in the times of the Jewish patriarchs thou- 
sands of years before the Christian era, may sleep within their 
ponderous walls. They were, doubtless, centuries in build- 
The largest covers several acres of ground, and is 500 
feet in height. Single stones are found here thirty feet long 


and six feet square, we ighing near 200 tons, at a height of 4 
or 500 feet from the ground, 


times. 


ing. 


How these immense masses 
were raised to this dizzy height, and placed securely and ex- 
actly in their rocky beds, remains amystery to this day. Here 
are masses of stone, containing 8 or 10,000,000 of tone, bro't 
from a great distance, and piled up in mountains in the midst 
of the desert. Thousands of men toiled upon them genera- 
tion after generation, as they Iffted their stupendous propor- 
tious towards the skies, throug’ the slow lapse of centuries. 
If they WERE erected as the monuments and tombs of kings, 
their names, and every vestige of their existence has been 
blotted from the world, while these pyramids stand like the 
enduring mountains, commemorative, at once, of the strength 
and weakness of man—his strength in the great resource and 





tory,” by Henry Summer; “The condition of women,” by 
A. G. McKackey, M. D.; “Mr. Clay and the American sys- 
tem;" “The Nebular Hypothesis ;” ‘‘critical notices” &c. 
This high-toned Quarterly should have a place on the table 
of every literary man throughout the country. 
estly desire its extensive circulation. It is. published at 
Charleston, S. C., by Burges & James, and Wm. Taylor 
& Co; Baltimore M. D. Price, $5,00 per annum in advance. 
GRAHAMS MAGAZINE.—The September No. of this Peri- 
odical comes to us filled with its usual attractions in the way 
of plates and literature. The Frontispiece, “the Greeks at 
the Well,” is an engraving of high order; the “view from Mt. 
Holyoke,” is beautiful, and reminds us of many a gaily spent 


We earn- 


hour; the engraving does not, however, represent the river as 
it is at present,—a few years ago, during one of the great 
Spring freshets on this stream, the water burst through the 
narrow strip of Iand, which in the picture represents the neck 
of what is called “the junk bottle,” and the main channel of 
the Connecticut now flows through the opening thus formed ; 
with this exception, the veiw is very accurate. 

Among the contributors to this number are many distin- 
guished names, and the contributions are peculiarly rich and 
interesting; among these we would mention “Athenais,” by 
Mrs. Frances S. Osgood; and “The Husband's Ruse,” by J. 
Mayne Reid. 

For sale by Robinson & Jones, Cincinnati, and by 
ris & Co., Lawrenceburgh Ind. 


Jno. Fer- 


Gopey's Lapy’s Boox.--We have always been unable to 
decide to which of these two elegant monthlies, (the Lady's 
Book and Graham’s) to award the prize of superior merit; 
and now that they are before us, we are in the same quandary. 
This number of the Lady’s Book, contains a “View on the 
Delaware”—an elegant mezzotinto engraving, by 
Also a “View from Mt. Holyoke. 
names of the numerous contributors to the September num- 
ber, those of Mrs. S. J. Hale, Grace Greenwood, J. K. Pauld- 


” 


With such a list of names, any monthly must please the read- 





cver arrived at any eminence without repeated failures? | | and is upon our table. 





The Lady’s Book, is also for sale by Robinson & Jones, Cin- 
cipnati, and Jno. Ferris & Co., Lawrenceburgh, Ind. 





Martin, on THE Founpiinc.—No lof this long expec- 


It is said to be one of this celebrated au 
| 
\ 


Sartain. | 
, e | 
We notice, among the 


ing, Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, Edgar A. Poe, Esq., and others. | 


ing public; and that the above mentioned Magazines are high- | 
ly, appreciated, their extensive circulation is proof sufficient. 


Sue, has just been issued by the Harpers, , 


mechanical power displayed in their erection—his weakness 
in the building of such everlasting monuments of his vanity 
and folly. They speak, too,a great moral lesson to the pass- 
ing generations—that those who wish effec tually to be remem- 
bered and to inherit the blessings of future time, must build 
monuments of good deeds instead of brass or granite, howev- 
er stupendous and enduring. Mechanical science and art fol- 
lowed the fate of all learning, and slept during the darkness 
of the middle ages, until, finally, the handmaiden and precur- 
sor of civilization, it started into life again in the invention of 
the art of printing, andl commenced a more glorious career 
than ever. From the commencement of this great invention 
in the 14th ceatury, in the rudest possible form, it has gone 
on rapidly improving until we have now, in the steam power 
press, what seems the perfection of the art, and yet such have 
been the wonderful improvements of late, that it seems within 
the bounds of rational and sober speculation to say, that soon 
we shall have machines into which old rags and leather being 
thrown, they will straitway come out books printed and bound 
foruse. Think for a moment of the thousands of newspapers 
born and circulated for the day, and then destroyed. There 
is, we are informed, in the city of London, a paper, of which 
are printed and circulated 30,000 daily copies. One such pa- 
library of 40,000 volumes, each vol- 
ume containing 1,000 pages of newspaper size. 


per would vearly make a 





The newspa- 
pers printed in the United States, alone, would make yearly a 
200,000 velumes of 1,000 pages each, 
Look at the multitude of cheap books which 


| library of more than 
newspaper size. 
Solomon said 


in his day, that there was no end to the making of books— 


swarm over the land, like the locusts of Egypt. 


| what would he say if he were to come forth from his long sleep 
unto the light of this 19th century? 


mit that he, in his generation, had but a slight and dim knowl- 


He must, per force, ad- 


edge of books, and not the faintest conception of newspapers. 

“But the amount of intellectual activity occasioned by all 
this dissemination of reading matter, isimmense. Ifthe ora- 
cles who speak to listening man through the medium of the 
a recur- 


press are true to their high trust, there never can be 


| rence of the dark ages. If we could suppose all other me- 
chanical contrivance, save the printing press, annihilated, this 

alone, with a power second only to omnipotence, could speak 
| them all into life again. It stands the strong and irresistible 
| advocate of the rights of man—-the defender of his liberties 
—the proclaimer of the great truths which give light and 
life to his spirit; and it must finally, under God, lead to the 


regeneration and salvation of the world.’ 
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Selected. 


LEGENDS OF ANTIQUITY. 


The remarkable adventures of “THE WANDERING JEW,” | 
as related by Eugene Sue, have been all the rage for some two | 
years past, in the literary world. But as many of our readers | 
have not had an opportunity to read that work, and of course 

| 











know but little of its character, we publish below the le-| 
gend uponwhich it was founded—which we find in the Phil- 
adelphia Saturday Courier: 
THE WANDERING JEW. | 
We are not acquainted with any popular English ballad on 
the subject of the Wandering Jew, though the adventures of | 
this extraordinary being have afforded themes to the poets of 
the people in alwost every other country in Europe. France, 
especially, is rich in legends connected with this fabled per- 
sonage; songs and sermons equally relate the horrors to which 
“the undying one” was subjected, and the heritage of woe 
conjoined to his unparalleled length of life. Most of the no- 
tices are announcements of his speedy appearance at some 
specified place, or anecdotes supposed to have been related 
by those who had the good fortune of meeting with him. 
They all agree in describing him as aged, care- +u.., with a 
white beard of immense length, and grizzled hai.. His dress, 
though ragged and torn, was said to retain traces of oriental 
finery; but he also wore a leather apron, which, in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, was the usual cognisance of 
laborers and the lower class of mechanics, Xeniola declares 
that, in Spain, he appeared with a very awful mark, which is 
not mentioned either by the French or Germans. According 
to this worthy Father, whom Lewis has followed in “The 
Monk,” the Jew wore a black bandage on his forehead, which 
concealed a crucifix of flame, ever burning a brain that grew 
as fast as it was consumed. It is intimated that the famillars 
of the Inquisition had orders to keepasharp lookout for the 
wanderer, and that the crucifix was designated as the mark 
by which he might be known. The Inquisitors never caught 
him; though they often had intimation of his practising as a 
conjurer, and exhibiting the blazing cross on his torehead in 
the dark—~a trick often practised by school-boys with a bit 
of phosphorus. They arrested, indeed, a juggler at Seville; 
but, on inquiry, he proved to be “no conjurer,” and had the 
good luck to be liberated, after having endured ‘only the 
moderate torture.” 

While the Spaniards were taught to regard the Wandering 
Jew as\an object of horror, the French and Barbantine le- 
gends always spoke of him as deserving the warmest sympa- 
thy and compassion. The Germans invested him with some- 
thing of a speculative and philosophic character; whence 
Goethe, in his singular piece, ““Ahasuerus,” the name last be- 
stowed upon the wanderer, has made the Jew a scholastic 
cobler, strongly attached to materialism, particularly in the 
shape of material comforts. Ahasuerus is represented as hay- 
ing engaged in a dialectic controversy with our Saviour, who, 
provoked by his insensibility to spiritual blessings, sentences 
him to continue in the life for which he manifests so decided 
a preference. This is one of the worst perversions of a poetic 
legend with which we are acquainted; and it is saddening to 
find it connected with so great a name. 


Ahasuerus was the name usually given to the Wandering 
Jew, in the last century; but in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries he was known as Isaac Lackendem, or Lackedion 
—names which point to an Armenian or Greek origin of the 
story. The Chanson, of which we are about to lay a version 
before our readers as nearly in the original metre as the struc- 
tureof our language will admit, is believed to have been com- 
posed in Brabant, rather earlier than the age of the Reforma- 
tion. The language has been softened and modernized, as it 
passed down the stream of tradition; but the air possesses 
the psalmodic character of those slow and plaintive chaunts, 
with which the Middle ages the relics of Martyrs were vene- 
rated, and the sufferings of the saints lamented. We have 
preserved in the translation some of the roughness which 
characterizes the original ballad, particularly in the verses 
spoken by the burgesses to the Wanderer. 


Can life, with each transaction, 
From bright to darkest hue, 
Show one of worse condition 
Than the poor Wandering Jew? 
How horrid is his state! 


| 





His wretchedness how great. 





One day, before the city 
Of Brussels, in Brabant, 
We saw, with fear and pity, 
This man of comforts scant, 
And ne’er before our sight 
Was beard so long and white! 


His garments, torn and streaming, 
The winds could not withstand, 
And we knew by his seeming 
He came from Eastern land: 
A leathern bag before 
He, like somie workman wore! 


We said, “Good-morrow, master! 
One little moment stay! 
And tell us the disaster 
Which has brought you this way. 
Come, do not plead excuse, 
Nor sympathy refuse.” 
Then he replied, “Believe me, 

I suffer bitter woe; ° 
Incessant travels grieve me; 
No rest for me's below. 

A respite I have never, 
But march on, on forever!” 


“Come join us, good old father! 
And drink a cup of ale; 

We've come out here together 
On purpose to regale: 

And, if you'll be our guest, 

We'll treat you to the best.” 


‘“T cannot take your proffer, 
I'm hurried on by fate; 

But for your hearty offer 
My gratitude is great. 

I'll ever beer in mind 

Strangers so good and kind.” 


“You seem so very aged, 
That, looking on with tears, 
We find ourselves engaged 
In guessing at your years. 
We'd ask—if not too bold, 
Are you a century old?’ 


“Years more than eighteen hundred 


Have rolled above my head 
Since Fate has kept me sunder'd 

Both from the quick and dead! 
I was twelve years that morn 
When Christ our Lord was born.” 


“Are you that man of sorrow, 
Of whom our authors write, 
Grief comes with every morrow, 
And wretchedness at night? 
Oh! let us know—are you 
Isaac, the Wandering Jew? 


“Yes; Isaac Lackedion 

To me was given for a name, 
And the proud hill of Zion 

As place of birth I claim. 
Childrer.! in me you view 


The hapless Wandering Jew! 


“Good Lord! how sad, how weary 
This length of life is found! 
Now, for the fifth time, hear ye! 


I've paced the earth’s wide round! 


Allelse to rest have gone, 
But I must still live on! 


“I’ve cast me in the oceai— 
The waves refuse to drown, 
I've faced the storms commotion 
In Heaven's darkest frown; 

But elemental strife 
Went by, and left me life! 


“I've passed through fields of batile 


Where men in thousands fell, 
While the artillery’s rattle 

Peal’d forth their funeral knell! 
The mangling shell and shot 
Whiz’d by and harmed me not! 








“Beyond the broad Atlantic 
I've seen the fever spread, | 
Where orphans, driven frantic, 

Lay dying on the dead; 
I gazed with hope, not fear; 
Byt still death came not near. 


“I have no home to hide me; 
Nor wealth can I display; 

But unknown powers provide me 
Five farihings every day. 

This always is my store, 

’Tis never less nor more!” 


“We used to think your story 
Was but an idle dream, 

But, when-thus wan and hoary 
And broken down you seem, 

The sight cannot deceive, 

The story we believe. 


“But you must have offended 
Most grievously our God: 
Whose mercy is extended 
To all on earth who plod: 
Then tell us for what crime 
You bear his wrath sublime?” 


“'Twas by my rash behaviour 
I wrought this fearful schathe: 
As Christ, our Lord and Saviour, 
Was passing on to death. 
His mild request I spurn’d, 
His gentle pleading scorn’d. 


“Beneath the cross when sinking, 
He passed before my door, 

From the crowd’s insults shrinking, 
He stepp’d the threshold o’er, 

And made a mild request, 

That I would let him rest. 


«Begone! said I, thou vile one! 
Move on, and meet thy fate, 
I know it would defile one 
To suffer thee to wait; 
Blasphemer! haste! begone! 
To death—to death move on! 


“Then Jesus, turning mildly, 
Look'’d on my angry brow, 
And said, ‘Thou speakest wildly, 
For onward! too. must thou! 
March onward! ’tis thy doom, 

And TARRY TILL 1 CoME”’ 


“A secret force impell’d me 
That instant from my home; 
And since, the doom has held me 
Unceasingly to roam; 
For neither day nor night 
Must check my onward flight. 


“Farewell, ye pitying strangers! 
For I must now away; 

Ye cannot know the dangers 

+ Which menace my delay; 

Farewell, ye kindly men! 

We never meet again!” 

Thus ends this most singular and beautiful legend, in whic! 
the simplicity, and almost ruggedness, of the style, greatl; 
enhanced the miracle of the story. It is scarcely necessary 
to say, that there is no historical authority for the legend; but 
the Wandering Jew may be regarded as an alegorical imper- 
sonation of the destiny of the Jewish nation, which, since the 
death of Jesus Christ, has been outcast and wandering among 
the nations of the earth, still subject to that fearful impreca- 
tion, “His blood be upon us and ourchildren!” The words 
“Tarry thou till I come,” were actually addressed to the 
apostle St. John; and, as this evangelist himself informs us, 


they led many of the disciples to believe that St. John would f 
be one of those who should be found alive at the second com-— 


ing of the Messiah. Another prophetic declaration of our 


Lord was similarly misunderstood: ‘Verily L say unto you.— 
that there be some of them which stand here, which shall not} 
taste of death until they have seen the kingdom of God conc— 
with power.” This prophecy, which the best commentator: 
apply to the destruction of Jerusalem, was, by many Greekf 
Christians, supposed to refer to the second advent; and the 


story of the Wandering Jew was probably invented to su, 
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port the truth of the interpretation. This was very natural- 
jy suggested to the Greeks by their own national legend of 
Prometheus, whose immortality of woe, fettered to the rocks 
of Caucasus, with a vulture eternally preying upon his liver, 
had been rendered familiar to them by the noblest poem that 


ever proceeded from au uninspired pen. 

The first direct mention of the Wandering Jew dates in the 
year 1215, when his story was made known to the learned of 
that day by an Armenian prelate, who cameson a pilgrimage 
to the relics of the saints, which the Crusaders had brought 
irom the Levant to England. 
pilgrim, who averred that he had seen and conversed with the 
wanderer, the name of the hapless Jew was Cartophilas; a 
yauwe which not a little strengthens. the theory of the Greek 


According to this episcopal 


»rigin of the legend. He wasa subordinate officer in Pilate’s 
court; one of the many chronicles which have repeated the 
story, calls him “the crier;” and, when Jesus was condemned, 
he struck him a violent blow on the back, and pushing him 
forward toward the infuriated crowd, exclaimed, “On with 
thee Jesus, wherefore dost thou tarry?’ Jesus turned round, 
and with severe accent, replied, “I go; but thou must tarry 
tll fcome!’ ‘The doom was no sooner pronounced than Car- 
tophalis found himself irresistibly hurried onwards from his 
family and friends, compelled to be a vagabond and wanderer 
on the face of the earth, without finding any relaxation from 
After wandering over the whole of the East, he 
was converted and baptised by the same Ananias who bap- 
tised St. Paul, when he took the name of Joseph. Baptism, 
however, could not efface the curse; he still continues his er- 
ratic life, and looks daily for the second coming of the Mes- 
siah. Every hundred years he is seized with a strange mala- 
dy, which briags “him to the very point of death: but after 
remaining for several days in a trance, he awakes restored to 
the same condition of youth and health which he possessed 
The chroniclers of the four- 
teenth century, in relating this legend, changed the name of 
Joseph into Isaac Lackendem or Lackedion, and omitted the 
The ballad which 
we have translated is founded on this version of the story, 
Indeed, he visited 
this country, according to the Brabantine Chronicle, in 1575, 


when he insulted our Saviour. 


fine incident of his periodical renovation. 
which was generally received in Brabant. 


Notwithstanding the meanness of his apparel, he was found to 
be aman of superior education, for ‘the spoke better Spanish 
than any nobleman in the court of the Duke of Alva.” 
Goethe’s traversite of the story is derived from an earlier 
appearance of the Wandering Jew in Europe. On the East- 
er Sunday of the year 1542, two German students encounter- 
ed him in a church in Hamburg, listening to the sermon with 
great attention and devotion. He was a very tall man, with 
white hair that reached below the middle of his back, and a 
beard that extended to his girdle; though the weather was 
still cold, his feet were naked, and his dress, which the chron- 
iclers describe with edifying peculiarity, consisted of a sai- 
lor’s trowsers “‘a world tuo wide for his shrunk shanks,” a 
tight-fitting vest, anda large, loose cloak, He readily en- 
tered into conversation with the students, telling them his 
name was Ahasuerus, and that he had been a thriving shvoe- 
Impelled by the 


vulgar passion for excitement, which collects crowds to wit- 


maker at the time of Christ's crucifixion. 


ness executions, rather than by religious bigotry, or personal 
rancor, he formed one of the multitude which surrounded the 
judgment seat of Pilate, and clamored for the release of Ba- 
rabbas. 

When Jesus was condemned, he hastened home to give his 
wife and children an opportunity of seeing the procession 
which was to pass by their door. When Jesus came up the 
street, he staggered under the weight of the cross, and fell 
against the wall of the house. Ahasuerus repulsed him rude- 
ly, and pointing to Calvary, the appointed place of punish- 
ment which was visible in the distance, said, “Get on blas- 
phemer, to thy doom!” Jesus replied, “1 will stop and rest; 
but you shall march onward until I return.” He was instant- 
ly hurried forward by an irresistible impulse, and never af- 
terwards knew rest. Ahasuerus, according to the report of 
the students, was a man of few words, very abstemious in his 
mode of living; accepting alms only for the purpose of dis- 
tributing them to the poor, and at the same time soliciting 
their prayers, that he might be blessed with the boon of death. 
Twenty years later Ahasuerus appeared in Strasburg, where 
he reminded the magistrate that he had passed through the 
place two centuries before—a fact which was veritied by a 
reference to the police registers of the city! He inquired 
rather affectionately after the students with whom he had spo- 
ken at Hamburgh, and declared that since his conversation 


with them, he had visited the remotest parts of the Kast In- 
dies. It is recorded that he spoke German with very great 
purity, and had not the slightest foreign accent. 

In 1604, the Wandering Jew visited France. The true 
history of his life, taken from his own lips, was printed at 
Bordeaux, in 1608; and his “Complaint,” set to a popular air, 
was a very favorite ballad. The learned Louvt saw him, on 
a Sunday, at Beauvais, coming from mass. He was surround- 
ed by acrowd of women and children, to whom he related 
anecdotes of Christ's passion, in so affecting a manner as to 
draw tears from the most obstinate eyes, and to unloose the 
strings of the tightest purses. On this occasion, he asked for 
alms with a lofty tone of superiority, as if he were conferring, 
instead of receiving, a favor. His appearance excited great 
emotion throughout France; some being alarmed at such a 
portentous apparition, and others affecting to be edified by 
the instructing narratives he related. Indeed, for nearly 
twenty years, about this time, several impostors made large 





sums. of nioney by personating the Wandering Jew. 

Passing over some vague accounts of his being seen at Sal- 
amanca, Venice, and Naples, in which last city he was rather 
successful as a gambler, we find that he visited Brussels on 
the 22d of April. 1771, and sat for his portrait, to illustrate 
the ballad composed on his interview with certain of the bur- 
gesses, some centuries before. The portrait was graven on 
wood, and copies of it may be seen suspended in the cottages 
of Belgium, where his legend has always been more popular 
than any where else. In fact, the two great objects of hero- 
worship among the Flemings are the Wandering Jew and 
Napoleon. 





HOME. 


There is something in the word home that wakes the kind- 
liest feelings of the heart. It is pot merely friends and kiu- 
dred that render the place so dear, but the very hills, and 
rocks and rivulets throw ‘a charm around the place of one’s 
nativity. Itis no wonder that the loftiest harps have been 
tuned to sing of home, “sweet home.” ‘The rose that bloomed 
in the garden where one has wandered in early years careless 
in innocence, is lovely in its bloom, and lovelier in its decay. 
No songs are sweet like those we heard among the boughs 
that shade a parent's dwelling, when the morning or the eve- 
ning hour found us gay as the birds that warbled over us. No 
waters are bright like the clear silver stream that winds among 
the flower-decked knolls, where, in childhood, we have often 
strayed to pluck the violet, or the lily, or twine a garland for 
some loved school-mate. We may wander away and mingle 
in the “world’s fierce strife,” and form new associations and 
friendships, and fancy that we have almost forgotten the land 
of our birth; but at some evening hour. as we listen perchance 
to the autumn winds, the remembrance of other days comes 
over the soul, and fancy bears us back to chidhood’s scene, 
and we roam again amid the familiar haunts, and press the 
hands of companions long since cold in the grave—and listen 
to voices we shall hear on earth no more. 
of melancholy steals over us, which, like Ossian’s music, is 


It is theu « feeling 


pleasant though mournful to the soul. 

The Swiss general, who leads his soldiers into a foreign 
land, must not suffer the sweet airs of Switzerland to be sung 
within the hearing of his soldiers, for at the thrilling sound 
they would leave the camp, and fly away to their own green 
hills. The African, torn from his willow-braided hut, and 
borne away to the land of charters and of chains, weeps as 
he thinks of home, and sighs and pines for the cocoa land be- 
yond the waters of the sea. Years may have passed over him, 
and strifes and toils may have crushed his spirits—all his kin- 
dred may have found graves upon the corals of the ocean; 
yet were he free, how soon would he seek the shores and skies 
of his boyhood dreams! 
the icebergs of the northern seas, or breathing the spicy gales 
of the evergreen isies, or coasting along the shores of the Pa- 


The New England mariner—amid 


cific, though the hands of time may have blanched his raven 
locks, and care have ploughed deep furrows on his brow, and 
his heart have been chilled by the storms of the ocean, till the 
fountains of his love had almost ceased to gush with the heav- 
enly current—yet, upon some summer's evening, as he looks 
upon the sun sinking behind the western wave, he will think 
of home, and his heart will yearn for the loved days, and his 
tears flow like the summer rain. How does the heart of the 
wanderer, after long years of absence, beat, and his eyes fill, 
as he catches a glance of the hills of his nativity; and when 
he has pressed the lips of a mother ora sister, how soon does 
he hasten to see if the garden, and the orchard, and the stream 


and skies as bright, and friends as devoted; but they will not 
usurp the place of Home. 

There is one spot where none will sigh for home. The 
flowers that blossom there never will fade; the chrystal waters 
that wind along those verdant vales will never cease to send 
up their heavenly music; the clusters hanging from trees 
o’ershadowing its banks will be immortal clusters: and the 
friends that meet will meet forever.—[{ Puritan. 


It is one of God's blessings that we cannot foreknow the 
hour of our death; for a time fixed, even beyond the possi- 
bility of living, would trouble us far more than doth this un- 
certainty.—[ King James. 
“KEEP THAT TESTAMENT IN YOUR VEST POCK- 

ET, OVER YOUR HEART.” 


We have been forcibly reminded of an interesting anecdote 





of the Revolution, while witnessing so many young men in the 
ranks of the volunteer companies, in connection with the 
highly praiseworthy resolution of the Nashville Young Men's 
Bible Society, to present a copy of the New Testament to 
each officer and private constituting the regiment quartered 
here. 

The fond-hearted mother had assisted in adjusting upon her 
son the “tow frock and trowsers:” had tightly secured the 
knapsack, canteen, and catridge box in the stcings twisted 
with her own fingers from the same material as his clothes, as 
he turned, on opening the door, to speak the “manly good- 
bye,” she suppressed the parting tear, lest it might damp the 
flame of freedom which fired his noble soul, and echoed the 
“good-bye with a forced smile. 

As she went to the window to take another look, she dis- 
covered the testament had been forgotten—she caught it in 
her hand—ran to the door—called him loudly, holding the 
book in her uplifted hand in order to show him why she 
stopped him, and soon stood by his side—without uttering a 
word she put the book in its place, grasped his hand looked 
him fullin the face, and with quivering lips, heart big with 
emotion, cheeks bedewed, with tears of maternal affection, 
she spoke: “My son I would not have you stay; your country 
has the FIRST claim upon you; be true to that as you have 
been dutiful to me, and Heaven will protect you”—KEEP 
THAT TESTAMENT IN YOUR VEST POCKET, OVER YOUR 
HEART!". After faithfully serving the term of his enlistment, 
he returned to his home. Before he uttered a word he took 
from his “vest pocket’ the old Testament, and there lay a 
British bullet, snugly imbedded where the force of the pow- 
der had driven it and this was the only shot he had received 
while fighting for his country.—{ Nashville Union. 





A PICTURE. 

Beautiful girl! Her countenance is but an index to her 
mind. There is no affectation in her movemeats, no pride in 
her eye; no vanity in her heart, nogaucy display in her dress. 
Meek virtue smiles ou her brow, and her countenance is lit 
up by aheavenly radiance that emanates from her hallowed 
affections. 

Yes, lady, would you own the original of this picture? 
Throw away affectation—discard hypocrisy :—blush only for 
guilt—be kind—do good—let industry be the prominent trait 
in your character, while all the Christian graces reign in your 
heart. You wilibe no less beautiful. Good angels will stoop 
to kiss your cheek. They will attend your steps and protect 
you, and when you fall asleep in death, they will transplant 
you to their own glorious Paradise to be one of their number. 





THE MECHANIC, 

The beautiful sentence subjoined is from the “Carpenter of 
Rouen,” a popular play. 

“The mechanic, sir, is one of God's noblemen. What have 
mechanics not done? Have they not opened the secret cham- 
bers of the mighty deep, and extracted its treasures, and 
made the raging billows their highways, on which they ride 
as ona tame steed? Are not the elements of fire and water 
chained to the crank, and at the mechanic’s bidding compelled 
to turn it?) Have not mechanics opened the bowels of the 
earth, and made its products contribute to their wants? The 
forked lightning is their plaything, and they ride triumphant 
on the wings of the mighty wind. To the wise they are the 
flood-gates of knowledge, and kings and queens are decorated 
by their handy work. He who made the universe was a great 


mechanic.” 





Law and equity are two things which God hath joined, but 





look as in days gone by? We may find climes as beautifnl, 





which man hath put asuader. 
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From the Baltimore Sun, of Aug. 20. 
ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER CALEDONIA.—NINE 
DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The Liverpool papers are filled with an account of the visit 
of Prince Albert to that place, and the magnificent doings on 
the occasion. 

The Cotton market was without any perceptible change, 
and an improvement had taken place in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in consequence of the probability of the passage of the 
new Tariff bill—the news of its passage in the house of Rep- 
resentatives having been received. 








The value of iron has raised in anticipation of a large ex- | 
port to the United States. ra 

The Money market had fluctuated but little since the sailing | 
of the last packet. 

The Britanuia arrived in Liverpool irom Boston on the 31st 
ultimo. 

Louis Buonaparte, ex-King of Holland, died at Leghorn, of 
apoplexy, on the 24th ult., aged sixty-seven. 

The Pope of Rome has granted a general amnesty to all po- 
litical offenders. 

The debate on the sugar duties occupied two days, and the 
government scheme triumphed by a majority of 245 to 135. 
The result virtually abrogates the monopoly, and places sugar 
in the same category as corn, by an easy declension on the 
high road to free trade. 

Sir Robert Peel gave the ministerial measure a generous 
support, and the greatness of the majority may be traced to 
that circumstance. 

A Paris paper, the Courier de Francais, says that the Mex- 
ican Government has demanded of France and England their 
mediation to put an end to the war between that country and 
the United States. The departure of the Psyche for Vera 
Cruz has been delayed several days, in order that it may car- 
ry the answer to this proposition. Doubtful. 

At Berlin, on the 22d, Mr. Wheaton, the American minis- 
ter, took his leave of the king of Prussia; and Mr. Donnelson 
was received in private audience, and presented his creden- 
tials. 

Owing to the visit of Prince Albert to Liverpool, and the 























festivities consequent thereon, the cotton market has been 
closed from the 29th ult. to the 3d inst. The market opened 
after the holydays, with an animated demand. ‘The sales are 
estimated at 10,000 bales, mostly all to the trade, very little 
being bought either for export or onspeculation. No change 
has been reported in prices, but those last quoted are main- 
tained with great firmness. 

A further fail in the value of grain has taken place, and 
harvest operations are proceeding rapidly. The quality of 
the wheat is finer and the yield greater than last year. 

Since the Great Western sailed, the arrival of produce has 
been small. Public sales are at present declining. 

The business transactions on the 28th ult. were very limit- 
ed, Wheat declined 2d to 3d per bushel, and flour 5d per bar- 
rel from the quotations of that day week. 
in demand for exportation to Ireland. 

At Havre the cotton market was devoid of animation. 

THE ENGusH CHOLERA.—Within the last few days there 
has been an enormous increase, at the various metropolitan 
hospitals and dispensaries, of English cholera ina very acute 
form, It is attributable more to atmospheric influences than 
the use of fruit, to which it is generally ascribed. 

FRANCE, 

The newspapers do not appear to be in avery good humor 
with the alterations in the American tariff, as they say they af- 
ford at best only miserably small advantages to French com- 
merce, whilst some of the changes will positively be more in- 
jurious to it than the existing tariff. 

Another attempt had been made on the life of the King of 
the French. While seated at the window in. :. Palace of the 
Tuilleries to listen to a concert performed by the National 
Guards’ band, on the 30th ultimo, a man in the crowd drew a 
pistol and fired two shots at the King. He missed him, of 
course, and also those in the immediate vicinity. He was ar- 
rested instantly. His name was Joseph Henry. He said he 
Was weary of life, and resolved to commit this crime as a 
means of meeting death. 

The attempt on his life excited no perceptible emotion in 
the mind of the King. He was as calm and as composed as if 
nothing had happened. His Majesty, as on previous occa- 
sions, sat out the conclusion of the concert, and then went to 


Indian corn was 














THE CASKET. 





witness the fireworks, for the commencement of which he gave 
the usual signal. After they were concluded he returned to 
the Neuilly, and from thence started for the Chateau d’Eu. 

The assassin willno doubt be beheaded, like his predecess- 
or, Lecomte. He is well dressed, of elegant manners, and at 
the time he was arrested had 140 francs in his pocket. 

This makes the SEVENTH attempt at assassination, from 
which Louis Philippe has escaped. 


LATER FROM VERA CRUZ. 


The Eastern mail yesterday brought. us news from Vera 
Cruz to the 3d inst., which came by the War steamer Vesuvi- 
us to Philadelphia, through Havana, leaving the latter place 
on the Sth inst. It is very sickly at Vera Cruz, there being 
three hundred on the sick list of the British and American 
squadron together. No news from shore. Commodore Con- 
nor had run the Princeton in under guns of the town, and al- 
though they could plainly see that the batteries were manned, 
she was not fired upon. He afterwards learned that the gar- 
rison was in a state of mutiny, and would not obey orders. 


IMPORTANT.—The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, says: 

“It is a fact which seems to have escaped general attention, 
that an amendment to the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill was adopted, providing the ways and means for the re- 
newal of peaceful intercourse with Mexico. Iam under the 
impression, from all that I can learn, that a direct proposition 








has been received from the Mexican government, of which a 
restoration of peace and the cession of California are princi- | 
pal conditions. Inthe meantime, however, no relaxation of | 
war-like preparations seems to have taken place.” 


' 
| 


ExpLosion.—A boiler of the steamer Despatch exploded on | 
the Monongahela, above Pittsburgh, on the 18th inst., and six 
men, five of them passengers, were badly scalded; two it was 
feared would not recover. The boat, which is a small con- | 
cern, was made a complete wreck, regularly broken up.— 
When the boiler exploded, it raised out of its bed, and moved 
offtowards the stern. [Cin. Com. 





AccmpENT.—The fine new steamer Tom Kirkman, which 
has recently been plying as a regular packet between Mem- 
phis and this city, on her last upward trip, when about thirty- 
five miles above Memphis, struck a snag which tore off her | 
wheel-house and guards, throwing the shaft, wheel, &c., over- 
beard. This was fortunately attended with no loss of life.— 

She then proceeded on her way with the other wheel, and 
when about eighty-five miles above Memphis, the first engi- 
neer accidently fell overboard and was drowned. 
was John J. Boggs, and he was from Beaver, Pa. 


His name 


{Lou. Courier, 21st. 

GREAT Storm In N. H.—At Nashua, N. H., on Friday 
week, a terrible storm occurred, in which a number of»buil- 
dings were blown down—others injured. T.D. Vickey was 
drowned--three persons severely injured. Fifty thousand 
panes of glass broken. 
as hen’s eggs. 





Some of the hail stone’s were as big 
Great damage done in the town and vicinity. 


{Cin. Commercial. 





THE “LONG, Low, RAKISH LOOKING CRAFT” AGAIN'—We 
learn that this vessel was again seen, on the 25th ult., by Cap- 
tain Maxwell, of the ship Robert Kerr, arrived here from Liy- 
erpool on Saturday. The Robert Kerr was chased when be- 
tween the Isle of Pines and the Grand Caymans, but on hoist- 
ing her colors the ‘suspicious one” made off. 


{New Orleans Times, Aug. 10. 





EMIGRANTS.—On Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, 
the number of emigrants landed at this port, was FOUR THOU- 
SAND ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY ONE. 


{New York Courier and Enquirer, 


CS 


tp We understand that THE WAR HAS ALREADY COMMEN- 
CED among some of the new Santa Fe recruits. A private— 
or one who was about to become so—severely drubbed an of- 
ficer, for “poking fun at him.”’ [St. Louis paper. 





EXECUTION OF WYATT.—-On the 17th inst., Wyatt, the 
murderer, was executed at Auburn, N. Y. He was an atro- 
cious villain and no doubt guilty of numerous high crimes. 
He was an illiterate man; his youth had been neglected. He 
died a terrific death.—[Cin. Com. 








Spicings, 
“Is it stame?” said an Irishman; “bother me, but it’s a 
mighty grate thing, intirely, for drivin’ things—it put me thro’ 
nine states in a day! divil a word of a lie in it!” 

“NINE states!” exclaimed a dozen, in astonishment. 

“Vis, nine of them, be jabers, as aisy as a cat'ud lick her 
ear! D'yee see, now: I got married in New-York in the 
mornin’, and wint wid my wife Biddy to Baltimore the same 
day—hould your whist now and count the sTares. There 
was the state of matrimony, which I entered from a single 
state, in a sober state, in the state of New York. and I wint 
through New Jersey, Pinsylvany and Delawur into Maryland, 
where I arrived in a most beautiful state of JOLLIFICATION! 
An’ that’s nine—count ’em if yez like. Och, but stame’s a 
scrouger!” 


At Gloucester, England, the narrow guage railroads meet 
the wide guage, and in consequence, there has to be a change 
from one set of cars to another. Punch illustrates the incon- 
venience of this Change of guage, in the case of aflunky, 
“Chawles Yellowplush,” traveling with his wife and child: 

“We took,” says Chawles, ‘our places in the dark, both ot 
us covered with a pile of packages, and Mary Hann so sulky 
that she would not speak for some minutes. 
out— 


At last she spok« 


““*Have you all the small parcels!” 

““*Twenty three in all,’ says I. 

“«Then give me the baby.’ 

“GIVE YOU WHAT!” says I. 

** «Give me the baby.’ 

“*What! havn't y-y-you got him? says I. 

“Oh, mussy! you should have heard her shriek! 


‘We'VE 


| LEFT HIM ON THE LEDGE AT GLOSTER!” 


‘‘Mother wants to know as how if you'll lend her two sticks 
of wood!” “Yes, there area couple of logs—but you didn't 
return the last.” “No—and I won't take them ’ere without 
you split ’em.” 


“Will you take this woman to be your wedded wife?’ said 
an Illinois magistrate who was placing the indissoluble knot 
of matrimony ona couple, mutually attached to one anoth- 
er. 

“Wall, squire,” said the groom, a wolfish looking customer, 
“you must be a green ‘un, to ax such a question as that ar.-- 
Do you think I'd be such a plaguy fool, old fellow, as to go to 
the bar hunt, and take this gal from the quiltin’ frolic, if I 
wasn’t conscriptously certain and determined to have her?-- 
Drive on with your bizziness, and ax no more foolish ques- 
tions.” 


CRS CASKSE. 


Tuis paper will be issued every Wednesday, and will com- 
prise two volumes per year, of over 200 pages each, with an 
index accompanying each volume—making it a desirable 
work for binding. 

The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from the 


pens of some of the best writers in the country, and will con- 
sist of 





POETRY, TALES, ESSAYS, &c. 
All of which shall bear a high meral and intellectual tone; 
and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral ten- 
dency, nothing of a partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ad- 


mitted. 
‘ TERMS. 
1 year, single subscription, - - - - - - $2 00 
1 “> clubs of five,- - - - - - - - ~ 8 6 
“ “ ““ ten. e - Ss a ms is “ Pe 15 0U 


All subscriptions invariably in advance. 

The Editor will reside in Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, to whom 
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exchanges must be directed. 
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